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THE ANT AND THE BUTTERFLY. 
A Butterfly gay, in the month of July, 
When flowrets were in their full bloom, 
Was plying its wings ’neath a beaut?ful sky, 
In searcna of the richest perfume. 


By the Rev. John Logan. 
[There are 18 verses; too many by hal/; the first five and 


the last, we copy. They are pretty; so are all; but there 
may be too raueh, you know, ofa go;d thing. Vil.Ree.} 


Fatigued with its pleasures, it rested uwhile Ye virgius, fond to be admired, 
On a sand bank to bask in the sun, With mighty rage of conquest fired, 
Where an Ant it espied at its wearisome toil, And universal sway; 
And the following confab begun. Who heave th’.uncover’d bosom high, 
What, oh foolish thing, why dost work like a slave, And roll a fond inviting eye 
Why toil on this beautiful day? On all the circle gay! 
Come ramble with me, and thou pleasure shall have, You miss the fine and secret art 
And thy moments glide gaily away. To win the castle of the heart, 
1 toil not like thee, yet [ live like a king, For which you all contend ; 
And riot in garden and grove; The coxcomb tribe may crowd your train, 
The sweets of the flowers l enjoy as they spring, But you will never, never gain 
Where fancy directs me I rove. A lover or a friend. 
Behold for thyself too how gay I appear, If this your passion, this your praise, 
; The hues of the rainbow are mine; To shine, to dazzle, and to blaze, 
How blest my condition, how pleasant my cheer, You may be called divine : 
And my looks, how much better than thine: But not a youth beneath the sky 
Now take my advice and give up thy hard toil, Will say in secret, with a sigh, 
And throw thy huge burden away; ‘O were that maiden mine!’ 


Enjoyment and pleasure our hours shall beguile, 


And thus we shall get through the day. You marshal, brilliant, from the box, . 


Fans, feathers, diamonds, castled locks, 


The Ant, with a true philosophical eye, Your magazine of arms; 
View’d the Butterfly’s gaudy attire; But ’tis the sweet sequester’d walk, 
Next paused, shrugged his shoulders, then made this re- The whispering hour, the tender talk, 
ply, That gives you genuine chasms. q 


Suppose you should fall in the mire— 
Methinks you would tumble and flutter about, 
And wish yourself safe in my hut; 
But if by good fortune you chanced to get out, 
Whata notable figure you’d cut. 


mE But that’s a misfortune you never may meet, 


The nymplh:-like robe, the natur:! grace 
The smile, the native of the face, 
Refinement without art; i 
The eye where pure affection beams, . if 
The tear from tenderness that streams, : 
The accents of the heart. 


Yet tempest and storm will arrive, Tl h f 
_ Then where are your perfumes that now are so swect? ae et ul 
They’re gone, and you cannot survive. Is nature’s handy-work divine, 
As for me, while there’s plenty I make me a home, art 
¢ And to store it industrious am I; n ey who wear it never know ; i 
"I’ve a refuge to fly to when perils do come, To what enchanting charm they owe if 
“a Time’s precious—Iwish you good bye. The empire of the heart. , 
The butterfly vauntingly fluttered his wing, ; \ 
THE NIGHT IS CLOSING ROUND, MOTHER! 
How beneath me, he cried, to address such a thing, ‘cht ; k : 4 
As the laden Ant crept from his view. The nigi t is closing round, Mother , 
The wants of the morning let morning provide, 8 deep! 
I'll enjoy all the sweets of each hour; around me they cling, 11 noveg iron ring, a 
He trimm’d his bright wings, soar’d away in his pride, And I cannot—cannot sleep ! | 
In the search of some exquisite flower. Ah, Heaven !—thy hand, thy hand, Mother! 
The chills of November soon spread o’er the earth, Let me lie on thy nursing breast! . ; 
And the Butterfly laid up no store; They have smitten my brain with a piercing pain : a 
His days were cut short in the midst of his mirth, But ’tis gone !—and now I shall rest. 


And his life and his pleasures were o’er. 

Not so with the Ant, in his storehouse entomb’d, 
Through winter he sumptuously fared, 

And when summer returned he his labors resumed, 
And again for the winter prepared. 


Some men like the Butterfly madly pursue 
The baubles of earth while they’ve breath; 
The wants of the future they keep not in view, 
Nor prepare for the winter of death. 


I could sleep a long, long sleep, Mother ! 
So, seek me a calm cool bed: 

You may lay me low, in the virgin snow, 
With a moss-bank for my head. 


I would lie in the wild, wild woods, Mother! 
Where nought but the birds are known; 

Where nothing is seen but the branches green, 
And flow’rs on the greensward strewn. 


But some like the Ant are industrious and wise, No loyers there witch the air, Mother! 
4 {mproving each moment that’s given; Nor mock at the holy sky : 
-_ They lay up their treasure above the bright skies, One may live and be gay, like a summer day, 
: And a mansion awaits them in heaven. And at last, like the Summer, die! 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 

Messrs. Evrrors—Observing in your paper @ passing | 
notice extracted from an English Gazette, of the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, London, accompanied by a recommenda- 
tion to form a similar establishment in or nearthis city, 
I seize the occasion, hastily to pen a few remarks off the 
subject, which has long been with me a favorite one. 
During a residence of many months in London, I several 
times resorted to the splendid collection of living animals 
in those gardens, and seldom have I passed my time so 
agreeably or so profitably, as in studying the habits and 
peculiarities of their various inmates, froin the polar bear 
of Spitzbergen to the royal tiger of Hindostan. The 
collection is as extensive as any in Kurope, especially of 
the inferior animals and birds; and as regards those of a 
ferocious nature it yields only to the celebrated menage- 
rie in the Jardin du Roi at Paris. 

The Society has been in existence no longer than since 
the year 1826, and was instituted under the auspices of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, Lord Auckland, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and other lovers of science. The gardens and 
menagerie, on the north-east side of Regent’s Park, were 
opened in 1828, and have since become a place of great 
resort, not less than 112,000 persons having visited them 
during one year, They form a delightful promenade, 
being laid out regularly with great taste, and adorned 
with parterres of flowers. A beautiful tunnel is cut un- 
derneath the road around the Park, and serves to connect 
the two great sections on either side. The animals are 
exhibited in paddocks, dens, and aviaries suited to their 
habits, and amongst them are lions, tigers, leopards, bears, 
wolves, lamas, a great variety of monkeys, beavers, ea- 
gles, pelicans, ostriches, ewes, parrots, swans, pheasants, 
tortoises, &c., besides an elephant, a white bear, and 
others. The Museum of the Society in Bruton street is 
also very extensive. 

But, beyond all comparison, the most interesting exhi- 
bition of living Nature I ever beheld, is the unrivalled 
menagerie in the Jardin du Roi, or as oftener called, Jar- 
din des Plantes, at Paris. This magnificent enclosure of 
wild beasts and birds has been so often described that I 
will not attempt again to give it in detail; it is undoubt- 
edly the first in point of interest in the civilised world. 
‘The great circle approptiated to animals of the largest 
class, is marked off with a huge fence of vertical quad- 
rangular plank, presenting an edge within and without, 
and is divided by radii running from it to the central 
building. This is circular also, and similarly laid out in 
apartments for the various beasts within. It is tenanted, 
amongst others, by two remarkably docile elephants, 
several bisons, elks, &c., and the celebrated giraffe or 
eameleopard, the only living one of its species in Europe. 
This beautiful animal, as may well be supposed, attracts 
a large share of the attention of visitors, and from its 
extraordinary docility, grace, and magnitude, is perhaps 
surpassed in the interest it affords, by none. It is eigh- 
teen feet high and was sent as a present to Charles the 
Tenth from the Dey of Tripoli, in company with a simi- 
lar one to the late King of England. The climate how- 
ever, or perhaps disease, or both, soon killed the latter, 
and its skis stuffed, now forms an ornament to the stair- 
way of the Manchester Museum, where I beheld it. 

During the late expedition to Algiers the commanding 
officer was enabled to send to France about twenty lions 


very strong dens, and with a due proportion of tigers, 
phyenas, Yc, forma grand study for the admirer of these 
ferocious quadrupeds. Not many yards off are placed 
the aviaries of the eagles, vultures, and tropical birds of 
this rich exhibition, and beyond are rows of chattering 
monkies, baboons, &c. In another part you behold pits 
containing bears, wolves, and others of a similar nature, 
all arranged in the most tasteful manner, and each one, 
so placed as to exhibit his natural propensities and habits 
in the best possible light. But the great charm of the 
garden of plants, independent of its vast collections, is 
the air of perfect nature which reigns throughout every 
part, both in the distribution of the enclosures and the 
disposition of the trees overhanging them. These latter 
have been selected to correspond with that climate 
whence the animals beneath were drawn, and having 
been long planted, convert the whole place into one de- 
lightful grove. In fact, every minute circumstance has 
been so skilfully made to operate on the senses, that the 
stranger, forgetful of the place he wanders through, as 
he beholds the giant like, though delicate giraffe, with 
his turbaned Ethiepian keeper below, and tall palm trees 
above, fancies himself in reality amid the fertile groves 
of Africa, revelling on their native sweets. Or, while 
he gazes on the unwieldy elephant, rolling over in his 
immense bath, and sportively casting the water around 
with his trunk, he may readily believe the scene before 
him to partake of the shores of the Burampooter or Gan- 
ges, so well preserved throughout, are the traits which 
belong to this animal in a state of nature. 

Whilst in Paris, this menagerie was my favorite prome- 
nade, and in the enjoyment of its mazy walks, and the 
contemplation of its interesting inmates, day after day 
has been delightfully and profitably spent. The south end 
of it contains the largest museum of comparative anatomy 
and natural history in the world; its immense collection 
of fossil remains being principally the work of Cuvier 
throughout his long and useful life. On one side of the 
garden is that celebrated exhibition of plants whence the 
name is derived, and which for rariety and extent is with- 
out a rival; and throughout the remainder the visitor 
beholds regular walks overskadowed by rows of trees, 
cut a la francais into long and perfect arches, and trimm- 
ed flat at the top and sides. 

Such is a faint sketch of this matchless garden of en- 
chantment, in which the lover of Nature may find an 
unlimited field for his talents and his taste. With the 
great gallery of pictures in the Louvre it formed my 
principal enjoyment during a sojourn of two months in 
that fascinating metropolis ; and at every successive visit 
my admiration of its beauty increased. In like manner 
I may pronounce the Zoological Gardens and the Elgin 
Marbies in the British Museum, the lions of London, at 
least so to my fancy: with this difference, however, that 
the same process of fleecing the purse was adopted at the 
Zoologizcal Garden as is inflicted at almost every public 
curiosity in England, whereas in Paris, all was perfectly 
free of ingress and egress. The liberality of the French 
and the meanness of the English institutions were as 
strongly contrasted in these as in every thing else relating 
to strangers; in te one country a traveller is emphati- 
cally, a guest, in the other he may be truly termed, a 
victim. 

The few remarks I have hazarded above and the slight 


and lionesses, which are placed in a handsome range of 


outline I have sketched of these menageries, are trans- 
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mitted you in the hope that a similar institution may one 
day be the ornament of our beautiful city. That @@0- 
ciety, formed for the purpose of collecting together some 
of the various wild animals of this vast continent, @ 
locating them in gardens of a like character on the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, would be amply repaid, there 
cannot be a doubt. That a place of resort, combining 
with the charms of a delightful promenade, the study of 
animated nature in all her wild variety, would be crowd- 
ed to overflowing, is, { think, sufficiently proved by the 
success of the London gardens, where in addition to the 
necessity of obtaining a ticket from a member of the so- 
ciety, a demand of one shilling is made at the entrance 
with some other etceteras. We have, in every respect, 
reason to be proud of our public institutions, and as in- 
habitants of the most symmetrical city in the world, we 
may congratulate one another that the majestic simplici- 
ty of its design has been ably followed up by the purity 
of its architecture. Let us then, with a foundation so 
perfect, neglect not to introduce whatever may tend 
either to ornament the beatty of its outlines, to preserve 
the harmonious proportion of its increase, or to improve 
the minds of its inhabitants. 


I must however while passing deserved eommenda- 
tions ou the city of my birth, perform the part of a Cen- 
sor, and condemn in the strongest manner, the pitiless 
light which is bestowed on it in the evening. Why, “in 
the name of all the gods at once,” does it happen, that 
while there is scarcely a village in Great Britain contain- 
ing 500 inhabitants, which has not its Gas Company, and 
while our sister sister cities north and south of us are 
splendidly illuminated, Philadelphia, the most beautiful 
of all by day, by night is almost shrouded in Cimmerian 
darkness? Is it that our public funds are insufficient to 
keep us even with the improvements of the age? Or, 
do our public directors tremble at the magnitude of an 
undertaking, commenced and completed, by even the 
petty corporations in the miserable barrens of Wales? 
I trust Messrs. Editors that you, and your spirited breth- 
ren at the head of the press, will no longer suffer this 
stigma to remain on Philadelphia, by exerting the pow- 
erful influence you wield to stimulate our authorities in 
the discharge of their duty. J. J. W. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Another swears by both his ears, 
Monsieur will cut our throats; 
The French king will a girdle bring, 
Made of flat bottomed boats, 
Shall compass England round about, 
Which must not be a few, 
To give our Englishmen the rout, 
This sounds as if ’twere true. —Old Song. 
All the fraternity of Editors are now dipping their pens 
in gall, to repel the satire and insinuations of a set of 
English travellers, who have dished up a hodge-podge of 
nonsense against America. One would suppose, from 
the strong sensation Mrs. Trollope’s book has made, that 
we were as sensitive to these attacks, as a merchant is to 
his credit, or that every paper bullet made as strong an 
impression on the national mind as a broadside from a 
seventy-four would on a gun-boat. But why this ex- 
treme irritability? Are we not in the vigor of youth, 
and may not just criticisms on our vanity and self-impor- 
tance, do us a vast deal of good? ‘ America and her 


detractors,” strikes us every day in the newspapers we 
receive; how would it do to say instead, “America and her 
® there is a vast deal of truth told by Mrs. Trol- 
ough it would in fact apply equally well to many 
‘parts of her own count: y—but that is not the question ; 
let us profit by even the teaching of a silly, vain woman, 
and when she tells falsehoods, let us receive it in good 
part, We allow Mr. Hackett to run his rigs on us, and 
why should we be so afraid of those of a woman? 

The fact is that England has been singularly unfortu- 
nate in the class of travellers who have professed to give 
the public information on the subject of America. While 
her Clarkes, her Burckhardts, and Denhams, men whose 
candor and powers of observation could be implicitly re- 
lied on, have explored every other part of the globe with 
the minutest attention, we are not aware that any travel- 
ler of unimpeached character for impartiality and accu- 
racy, has published a volume on the United States, which 
has the slightest pretensions to be called philosophical, 
unl>ss indeed, Mr, Ouseley’s late book may be so termed. 
But perhaps it is unnecessary that England should have 
any direct or minufe accounts of the state of affairs here; 
an accurate observer of human affairs would arrive at a 
knowledge of the state of the peeple without them. He 
is only to consider (a difficult task we allow) what would 
be the condition of a man in a highly civilized state, un- 
touched by the corruptions of fashion, unbiassed by a 
veneration for antiquity, his faculties allowed to expand 
free from those cheeks which the mannerism of long es- 
tablished governments, and the despotism of opinion im- 
pose on the old world, exeepting those which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the security of his property. This 
possibility of duly appreciating the American character 
and condition, bv means of a simple knowledge of the 
fundamental principles on which our government is found- 
ed, does not seem to have struck any of the numerous 
travellers who have have taken a superficial view of our 
state and condition. We are the easiest people to under- 
stand inthe world. We have none of the artificial dis- 
tinctions of rank, none of the multifarious restrictions 
which, in Europe, warp and oppose the developements of 
the human mind, and which form the chief obstacles to 
all reasonings on political subjects. We are left by our 
government nearly in a state of nature; we do not use 
the phrase in an offensive sense, but on the contrary as 
implying the highest praise; our definition of a good 
government being, that it is one which leaves its subjects 
in a state of natural and uncontrolled freedom, so far as 
is consistent with the preservation of peace, and the 
maintenance of justice. 

Travellers who would fairly institute a comparison, 
should not compare America to England. They should 
visit South America, and compare the United States with 
the Spanish settlements. There, since the inhabitants 
have thrown off the yoke of the mother country, revolu- 
tion has succeeded revolution with frightful rapidity ; the 
state of ignorance in which they were kept is now visit- 
ed on the unhappy colonists themselves, as well as on 
Spain, who by obstinately refusing to recognise their in- 
dependence, deprives herself of those advantages which 
she. might derive from their commerce. Let any one 
take even a hasty glance at the face of our country, view 
its roads and canals, extending like arteries through the 
whole Republic—take a glance at every condition of so- 
ciety, and some of it here as elsewhere is bad enough, 
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and then go to even the principal cities of South America 


—the comparison would be so greatly to our adWamtage, 
that he would return, and think this country famed. 
vance in the state of its general prosperity. It wilf 


not do to compare a young housekeeper to an old one— 
to contrast his comforts and his conveniences with those 
who have been adding little by little during a long life to 
their general stock. We confess ourselves ameng the 
number of those who are greatly amused by the stories 
travellers tell of us—we are disposed to profit by their 
lessons, to laugh at their misrepresentations, and to des- 
pise their falsehoods. England has enough to do to 
keep herself in ballast, and while she allows us to pro- 
vide for her surplus population, and to maintain her poor, 
she should be the last nation to deride those very pecu- 
liarities which contribute to her prosperity. If however, 
she does desire a philosophical account of us, let her 
send a commission of the most intelligent and unbiased 
minds now out of employ, and if they do not present, 
even} by contrast with herself, a picture greatly in our 
favor, then, but not till then, shall we despair of convin- 
the old world that on the average, our state of society, 
and our future prospects, are much more desirable than 
her ows. 


THE CONSCRIPT AND HIS DOG. 


The military execution almost consummated, and only 
stayed by the faithful attachment of a dog, of which 
we present a sketch in this day’s paper, has been made 
the subject of a very fine engraving, with which doubt- 
less many of our readers are acquainted.—.V, Y. Allas, 


* * * * The sergeant and the priest advanced ; em- 
braced and kissed each other: Reaumer retired to the 
spot where the other soldiers were standing ; and, kneel- 
ing on one knee, Jeant his face on his hads, still convul- 
sively and unconsciously grasping the spade, as if for 
support: the other twelve men had formed a double line, 
about fourteen paces to the front of Jean, who was be- 
tween them and the embankment, his white-clothed 
figure thus set in relief by the dark ground beyond, pre- 
senting a clear aim to their muskets. He knelt on his 
right knee, resting on the other his left arm: he said in 
a firm voice—I am ready.’ The priest was about to bind 
a handkerchief about his eyes ; but he said, ‘ No—I pray 
I may be spared that:—let me see my death; I am not 
afraid of it. The priest, after consulting the sergeant’s 
iooks, withdrew the handkerchief: Colon retired to 
where Reaumer and the other soldiers were; and the 
priest, after having received from his penitent the assu. 
rance that he died ‘in charity with all mankind,’ and 
having bestowed on him a last benediction, and laid on 
his lips the kiss of Christian love, also retired on one 
side. Colon gave the word of command— Prepare’— 
the twelve muskets were brought forward: ‘ Present :’ 
they were levelled, The sergeant was raising his hand 
as the last signal, to spare the victim even the short pang 
of hearing the fatal word ‘Fire!’ when Rolla, with a 
loud yell sprang to his master’s side. Je had been star- 
tled from his slumber by the roll of the drum; and, look- 
ing up at what was going on, perceiving Jean left kneel- 
ing all alone, and all so silent, except Reaumer’s faintly 
heard sobs, and his instinct seemed to tell him his master 
was in sonie danger; his whining was unheard or unheed- 
ed; he felt this too, and ceased it, but made a desperate 
effort to break the rope that held him, which, weakened 
as it was by his late gnawing and tugging at it when in 
the out-house at Charolle, soon gave way, and, as above 
mentioned, he sprang with a yell to his master’s side. 
But Jean’s thoughts at that moment were too seriously 
engaged to heed even Rolla: he only raised his right 
arm, and gently put the dog aside, his own mild unflinch- 


ing gaze still fixed on the soldiers before him. But 
the dog was not checked by the motion of his master ; 
still whining, and with his ears bewitchingly laid back, 
he struggled harder to get nearer to him, Colon felt for 
Jean’s situation, and made a sign to Reaumer (who won- 
dering at the pause since the last word of command, had 
raised his eyes,) that he should try to coax the dog off: 
he did so by whistling and calling, but, of course, quite 
in vain. It will be at once seen that, the whole of this 
was little more thun the transaction of amoment. Still 
it was a delay ; and Colon, not thinking the incident of 
sufficient weight to authorise a suspension of the execu- 
tion, however temporary, muttered, ‘Great pity—the 
poor fellow will die too’—he turned his face again to his 
men; and was again about to give the signal, when he 
was a second time interrupted by hearing loud shouts 
from behind him, accompanied by the discharge of a 
ark of cannon. He glanced towards the opposite hill 
at his back, whereon the village stood, and there he saw 
all was confusion and bustle—officers galloping to and 
fro, and the men forming hurriedly into a line, he hastily 
gave the word, ‘As you were;’ for along a line of the 
road to the north-east of the hill he saw a thick cloud 
of dust, from which quickly plunged out a group of 
horsemen, evidently officers ; the foremost not so tall as 
most of them, nor so graceful a rider as many of them, 
though he sat firmly too, was reeegnised by Colon and 
his men (long before he was near enough to distinguish 
a single feature of his face) by his grey frock-coat and 
three-cornered cocked hat. Colon gave the word of 
command; the soldiers shouldered their muskets, and 
prepared to salute ; and, in another minute, Napoleon, 
at the head of his staff, reined up on the top of the hill. 
He had left the march of the grand army some leagues 
behind, and ridden on towards Labarre, in ordes, with 
his wonted watchfulness to take the detachment by sur- 
prise, and see what they were about. His eagle eye, 
whose glance saw every thing like another’s gaze, had at 
once detected the party on the hill, and he had ridden 
from the road at full speed up the slope to discover what 
the object of the meeting was: a glance, too, told him 
that: and while he was yet returning the salute of the 
men and their sergeant, he said, in a voice panting after 
his hard gallop, ‘Hey? what’s this ?—a desertion?’ * Yes, 
sire—no, sire; not.exactly,’ stammered Colon. 
* Not exactly! what then?’ asked Napoleon, in rather 
a peevish tone, his face assuming more than its usual 
sternness; for hardly any thing more provoked him than 
hesitation on the part of those whom he addressed, 
‘Absence against orders, sire,’ replied Colon. ‘* Aha! 
for how long? Is that his dog?’ * Yes, sire, only fora 
few hours.” ‘* A few hours! Who gave this order, then?’ 
‘ General S , sire.’ * What character does the man 
bear?’ * Heis a brave man, sire.’ ‘He is a Frenchman,’ 
retorted Napoleon, proudly ; ‘ but is he honest and sober, 
and generally obedient?’ ‘ Yes, sire; this is the first fault.’ 
*’M ! how long has he served ?? * Three years last March, 
sire.” A louder and higher-toned ’M! escaped Napo- 
leon; and his attention was at the same moment attract- 
ed by Reaumer, who with a timid step, had approached 
the emperor; and, kneeling on one knee, with clasped 
hands and broken voice, cried, ‘Oh! sire, if you—if you 
would spare his life—he is innocent of—any intention 
to desert—that Ican—’ ‘Are you his brother?’ inter- 
rupted the emperor. ‘No, sire,’ answered Reaumer ; * his 
friend—his dear friend.’ * And how know you what his 
intentions were ?’ ‘ He told them me, sire ; he only went 
last night to see his friends and would have returned the 
same pight, but that I—I advised him to meet the regi- 
ment at Labarre; and I know—’ ‘* And what business 
hast thou to to advise a comrade in a breach of duty? 
Stand back to thy place And Reaumer retired, covered 
with shame. Napoleon beckoned Jean to him ; he came, 
and Rollo with him; and the latter, as though under- 
standing the power and authority of the man his master 
thus obeyed, put his forepaws against his stirrup, and 
whimpered imploringly up to him. Jean looked for a mo, 
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ment in the emperor’s face, but his gaze drooped, though 
without quailing, beneath that of the piercing large gray. 
eyes that were fixedonhim. Afier a short pausegMapo- 
leon asked, ‘ Thine age? Lie down—down, good dog? 
for Rollo was getting importunate. ‘ Twenty-five yearsy 
sire,’ Jean answered, * Why hast thou disobeyed orders?” 
‘1 could not help it, sire.’ *Couldn’t help it! How dest 
thou mean?’ ‘] was so near my friends, and so longed” 
to see them, that indeed I could not help it, sire.” *’ Tis 
a strange excuse. Down! I say, good brute!’ but at 
the samme moment that he said so, he ungloved his hand, 
and gave it Rollo to lick: then, after a short pause, added, 
‘ And thou sawest thy parents?’ ‘ Yes, sire, and I was 
returning to the regiment, when—’ ‘ Ah! this is true; 
sergeant?’ turning to Colon. ‘ Yes, sire, ‘tis true,’ an- 
swered he ; ‘ we met him about three quar.ers of a league 
from—’ ‘I need not have asked though,’ interrupted Na- 
poleon ; ‘the man’s face looks true. Thy name?’ again 
addressing Jean. ‘Jean Gavard, sire. Down, Rollo! 
I fear he is troublesome to your highness.’ Napoleon 
smiled—perhaps at the titlhe—and answered, ‘No, no; 
poor Rollo, he is a fine dog, I shall inquire into this 
affair, Gavard ; for the present I respite thee.’ Jean knelt 
on his knee, and seized the emperor's hand to kiss it; 
but Napoleon said, ‘Stay, stay; the dog has been licking 
it.’ But this made no difference to poor Jean, who kissed 
it eagerly ; and when Napoleon drew it away, it was wet 
with tears. He looked on the back of his hand a mo- 
ment, and his lips compressed themselves as he did so. 
*‘ They are the tears of a brave man, sir,’ said he, turn- 
ing to a young officer at his side, on whose features the 
emperor’s side glance had caught a nascent smile: ‘ For- 
ward!’ And at full gallop the party left the ground. 
Jean’s feelings at this sudden escape from death, were 
like those > man wakened from a frightful dream, 
before his senses are yet enough gathered together to re- 
member all its circumstances. Jean had little time, how- 
ever, to gather them on this occasion, for Reaumer’s 
arms were in a moment round his nock; and the hands 
of his comrades—those very hands that a minute before 
were about to deal him death—were new gladly grasp- 
ing his; and their many congratulations on his escape 
ended in one loud shout of * Live the Emperor.’ 


THE BUATTEE ROBBER. 


When the young Bhattee is three or four years of age, 
his education or training is commenced by his being 
compelled to walk and runa given distance daily, and, 
as he advances in years the exercise is increased. He 
must acquire the art of bleating like a sheep, barking 
like a dog, crowing like a cock, brayig like an ass, 
and in like manner of imitating all kinds of animals. 
He must be able to throw himself on any occasion 
which may require, into every kind of attitude; to 
crawl along or lie as flat as possible on the ground; 
torun like a dog; to stand on his head, with his legs 
extended widely so as to appear in the dusk like the 
stump of a tree, &c. 

A sentinel of the 4th Bengal cavalry, on duty heard 
something move about the head ropes of his horses. 
On looking round, he saw what he supposed to be a 
large dog, which ran between his legs and nearly up- 
set him. The sentinel, however, had heard of the abi- 
lity with which many of the natives could imitate dif- 
ferent animals, and was not satisfied with this expla- 
nation of the noise that had first excited his attention. 
He still suspected that some roguery was on foot, and 
the better to detect it, he placed himself behind what 
appeared to be the stump of a tree, at a short distance 
from the spot on which he had been previously stand- 
ing. On this supposed stump he hung his helmet, 
and bent on the most attentive scrutiny, he placed his 
head between the two limbs of the stump, so as, unper- 
ceived, to command a direct view of the quarter from 


| which the noise originally proceeded. This, however, 
Was toomuch for the thief, (for such in reality was 
the supposed tree-stump,) who, unable to restrain his 
laughter, and finding his situation somewhat critical, 


rome af executed a somerset upon the astonished sol- 
dier, ¢ made clear off with his helmet 


SLAVERY IN TITLE WEST INDIES. 


{In the August number of the Edinburg Review, 
some infamous facts on the treatment of British slaves 
are given in a review of Mr. Jeremie on Colonial Sla- 
very. 

Mr. Jeremie was the Chief Justice of St. Lucia, and 
had expressed to the under Secretary of State, in writ- 
ing, an opinion favorable to the condition of the slaves. 
Having sent off the opinion, which was made without 
examination, he saw a negro with a collar riveted 
around his nsck wish three prongs ten inches in 
length, and at the end of which were three more 
an inch long, connected by a chain, with fetters at 
the ancle. His back and limbs were covered with 
wounds. ‘This collar was worn day and night. The 
female slaves by way of punishment were hung by 
the arms to a peg, and the whole weight of the body 
rested on the wrists and the tips of the toes. The 
field stocks constituted another mode of torture ; and 
it is a pity that they should not ‘ plague the inventor.’ 


4 The hands are inserted in grooves which may be rais- 


ed high above the head, and the feet are inserted in 
others, while the toes only touch the ground. Preg- 
nant women are not excepted. Was there ever an 
age of Chivalry, or of Justice? Mr. Jeremie in his 
capacity of Judge had to decide in the case of an over- 
seer against a proprietor for wages; and the latter filed 
an account in the offset; which, to show the cool man- 
ner of conducting such claims in the West Indies, 
we copy. After a few items of soap, candles, &c. 
comes, 
For the value of John, the Cooper, flogged 


to death by you, $ 400 
For the price of the negress Mary Clare, 

who died by bruises received by you, # 300 

Total, $710 


The Judge discussed the proof as a mere matter of 
account, but as one case only was clearly proved, de- 
ducted only the $300. Who was the proprietor that 
trafficked thus in murder? He was the former Chief 
Justice of the Colony. 

Mr. Jeremie mentions a complaint in which a plant- 
er was charged with having murdered six or eight 
slaves in as many years. ‘The complaint originated 
in a dispute, and not for justice or humanity. It how- 
ever produced a general alarm, and the criminal escap- 
fed. The murderer, however, made a charge of the 
value of one slave to the public treasury, which was 
paid on the ground that he was killed asa runaway. 
Mr. Jeremie at length had his eyes opened to the co- 
lonial standard of right and wrong, and he saw that 
his instances were not peculiar to St. Lucia. He re- 
fers to the case of Mr. and Mrs. Moss, in the Bahamas, 
who suffered a short imprisonment for killing a young 
female slave, by confinement in the stocks, repeated 
fiogging, and rubbing in her eyes the capsicum pepper. 
When released from prison, they were honored with 
a public dinner. What must be the people where an 
act like this is honored? A more general way, how- 
ever, is for the grand jury to ignore a bill for murder, 
in any degree. 
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LITERARY. 


We return to-day to Mr. Wines’s “ Two Years and a 
half in the Navy,” which we have gone through with 
infinite pleasure. ‘To give our readers an ideaof the 
style and wicut dieplaved, we occupy some space 
below with extracts. But it is hard w choose where 
all is excellent. 

Extracts from the new American work, entitled “* Two Years and a 

half in the Navy.”’ 

A marine is a sort of ambidextrous animal—half 
horse, halt alligator. His duties alternate between 
those of a sailor and soldier. He is a being for whom 
the genuine tar entertains very little respect, and on 
the other hand, his contempt is repaid, if not with in- 
terest, at least without abating a solitary farthing of 
the principal. When a sailor hears a fish story, his 
only answer almost always is, “tell that to a marine!” 

* * * * 


Sailors—I speak of them as a class—are made up of 
an odd assortment of elements. Generosity; a sort of 
grumbling contentment; susceptibility to kindness; a 
mixture of credulity and scepticism; a superstitious 
dread of imaginary, and a contempt of real dangers; a 
strong love of the marvellous; a rough, open hearted 
simplicity of manner and language; gross sensibility; 
shocking profaneness; imperturbable effrontery in ly- 
ing; and an insatiable thirst for strong drink,—will 
generally be found to be the constituent parts of a 
sailor’s character, when carefully analyzed. On the 
whole, the bad qualities preponderate, and the charac- 
ter of our seamen as a body is very low in the scale 
of moral excellence. Sailors, however, are in my 
opinion, far from being irreclaimable. ‘The disuse of 
ardent spirits among them; the providing of libraries 
for their use, adapted to their capacities and pursuits; 
and the regular communication of moral and religious 
instruction, would, I am persuaded, be productive of 
the happiest results to both themselves and the service. 
Having merely thrown out these hints, I flatter myself 
that they will so commend themselves to the good 
sense of all, under whose eyes they may fall, as to 
— it unnecessary for me to enlarge much upon 

em. 

There is a romance in the life of a sailor that has 
always made him an object of peculiar interest to me. 
A strong arm anda fearless spirit are the only inherit- 
ance he possesses, or wishes to possess. With these 
he bids defiance to War and the elements. With these 
he can charm the terrors of the vexed ocean, or the 
vollied cannon. Dangers what are they to him? His 
glory and his pride. 

“ He lays his hand upon the Ocean’s mane, 
And plays familiar with his hoary locks.” 

There is no amusement of which sailors are more 
fond than that of spinning yarns, and by dint of prac- 
tice they acquire 4 facility in doing it, which is really 
astonishing. Many of them make their stories as they 
go along, and this gives them a habit of exaggeration 
on al] subjects. You must generally set down one- 
half of what an old tar tells you for sober truth, to a 
love of the marvellous, and a disposition to excite won- 
der. Many of our sailors were fond of reading, and 
did read a great deal. I have been applied to by them 
oftener for books than for any thing else, and have fre- 
quently regretted that I did not provide myself with a 
small library of moral tales. Books of this kind would 
be eagerly read by them, if written in a simple style, 
of a moderate length, and with some interest in the 
story. ‘That sailors are bad enough, and a great deal 
too bad, every one must be sensible who has mingled 
much with them; but they are not irreclaimable. There 


is no class of men whose hearts are sooner touched by 


| kindness, or who are more grateful for favors. Con- 


vince a sailor that you feel an interest for him, and 
you are sure to make {him your friend. He will do 
any thing to oblige you. Let whiskey be banished 
from our public vessels, and a proper attention paid 
to the religious and moral instruction of our seamen, 
and the navy will soon present a field on which the 
eye of the christian and the moralist can rest with 
On Sunday the 4th of October, we passed Cape St. 
Vincent in Portugal, and on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day made the coast of Spain and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The sails were fanned by a light breeze, 
and the ship was slowly approaching their entrance. 
The purity of the sky, the balmy breathings of the aur, 
and the general serenity of nature, convinced us that 
we were already in the neighborhood of those delight- 
ful scenes, 
“ Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 


A red border of light marked the place, where the 
sun had ungirded himself after his race, but this gra- 
dually melted into the surrounding azure, and the 
whole heavens soon appeared like a vast sea of sap- 
phire purity, gemmed with myriads of shinning islets. 
The slanting rays of the moon, as she approached the 
horizon, gave a silvery brightness to the surface of the 
ocean. The silence of mght was unbroken, save by 
the light ripple of the water along the sides of the 
vessel, the measured tread of the officers on duty, and 
ever and anon a single expression of admiration, made 
in a tone which showed that the sancitty of the hour 
and of the scene had triumphed over all the rude and 
boisterous passions. How grand, how beautiful is the 
contemplation of nature at such anhour. * . 

In the afternoon when the gale was at its height, 
a man fell overboard. The wind and sea were too 
high to order men to go in a boat. The officer of the 
deck, Mr. B., instantly gave up toa brother lieutenant, 
jumped into one of the quarter boats, and sung out for 
volunteers.” Another lieutenant, a passenger, no- 
bly volunteered his services, and the cutter was soon 
manned with a sufficient number of men. She was 
then lowered, and put off. Every eye was strained in 
the direction in which she went; but it was only inter- 
vals that a glimpse could be caught of her. It wasa 
beautiful and noble sight to see the generous tar in de- 
fiance of danger, dashing through the mountain bil- 
lows to save a drowning comrade. The poor fellow 
had been buffetting the waves for half an hour, and 
was upon the point of giving up, when the boat reach- 
ed him. When she approached the ship so as to be 
seen more distinctly, itseemed as if she must certainly 
be swallowed up by every successive wave, and I se- 
veral times thought it was all over with her. It was 
a most intensely interesting moment, and was felt to 
be so by every one on board. Such was the violenee 
of the sea, that the only mode of getting the boat’s 
crew on board the ship was found to be by throwing a 
rope over the stern, lashing it round their bodies, let- 
ting them jump overboard, and then tricing them up 
on deck, drenched and dripping with salt water. The 
officers were hoisted up in the boat. The moment 
Mr. B. stepped on the quarter deck, Commodore Bid- 
dle caught him by the hand, gave it a hearty shake, 
and declared that he had not expected ever to have 
that pleasure again. He told him that if he had been 
on deck when the boat was lowered away, he should 
not have allowed it to be done. 

We found ourselves under a different regime the 
moment we dropped anchor at Port Mahon. While 
he remains by himself, the commander of any of our 
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public vessels is supreme; but in squadron the move- 
ments of all the other ships are regulated by those of 
the Commodore. The yards are set up and down, the 
sails loosed and furled, the colours hoisted and hauled 
down, and the stern and quarter boats hoisted up, on 
beard of all the ships at the same time. This commue 
nity of evolutions furnishes a great many beautiful 
and animating scenes. Let the reader figure to bin 
selfa fleet of fifty or sixty sail, all riding at anchor 
within a few yards of each other. A signal to “loose 
sails” is run up on the Commodore’s mizen, and an- 
swered in the same way from all the other vessels. 
The crews are immediately sent up from below and 
ordered to “stand by to lay up on the yards.” The 
officers of the decks now keep their eyes on the Com- 
modore, and the moment they perceive that the order 
to “lay aloft” has been given there, each repeats it on 
board of his own ship, the men spring upon the rig- 
ging, and all the shrouds in the squadron are instantly 
alive with them. They spread themselves out upon 
the foot ropes, and with all possible despatch, untie 
the cords by which the sails are fastened to the yards. 
The officer of the deck then puts the question, “Are 
you ready in the main!” ‘“ Aye, aye, sir,” is the re- 
ply. The same question is put to, and the same an- 
swers received from the captains of the fore and the 
mizen tops. When all are “ready,” and the com- 
mand “let fall,” is given at the head quarters, it is 
instantly repeated on board of all the other ships, and 
the sails in every direction, displaying their broad sur- 
faces in ten thousand folds as they fall about the masts. 
present a scene, which the most indifferent could not 
behold without a feeling of admiration and delight. It 
is like a flock of eagles spreading their giant wings for 
a flight over the “ great glen of Scotland.” Take ano- 
ther of these general manceuvres. 

Sending down top-gallant yards is an evolution per- 
formed generally ‘a little before sunset. A signal is 
run up on board of the Commodore and answered as in 
the other case. The necessary preparations are made 
and at the first movevement in the flag ship indicating 
that the order to “‘sway down” has been given, all the 
top gallant yards in the squadron instantly lose their 
horizontal position, move slowly down the rigging, and 
are lashed to the lowor shrouds. In all this not a man 
is seen. The whole seems to be the effect of enchant- 
ment. The hoisting and hauling down of the colours 
is an operation equally magical and beautiful. In sum- 
mer the colours are hoisted at eight o’clock—in win- 
ter at nine. They are always hauled down at sunset. 

* * * * * * * 

While we were in winter quarters, the crew were 
twice permitted to go ashore, in companies of twenty 
five or thirty individuals ata time. Sailors on shore 
are perfect bacchanalians, and the most disgraceful 
excesses were often committed by them. It was not 
uncommon for them, after having spent all their mo- 
ney, to sell every stich of clothes on their backs, and 
return to the ship, covered with tatters and mangled 
with bruises, there to be thrown into the brig, and af- 
terwards flogyed with the cats. Notwithstanding the 
liberties granted them, as the ship lay close alongside 
the Quay at the Navy Yard, the facilities for “ taking 
French leave,” as they term it, were so great, that one 
or more midshipmen were obliged to be almost con- 
stantly employed in searching for them on shore. The 
mode adopted for finding them was this :—F'ive dollars 
reward was offered to the Spanish soldiers for every 
American sailor they would apprehend. The money 
was advanced to the purser, and charged to the indi- 
vidual for whom it was paid. Not a single individual, 
who was not found by our own people, escaped the vi- 
gilance produced by this offer. That the reader may 


know . how sstrong is the desire in sailors of gettin 
ashore, it will be enough to state, that neither this de- 
duction from their pay, nor all the terrors of a flogging 
with that dreadful scourge—the cats—were sufticient 
to deter them from going—some of them even repeat 
ed the offence, after having been Hin 
this way, The thix-« -* a. Jiu sailors for strong drink 


is Insatiable. Without personal observation of it, one 
can scarcely have an idea of the force with which it 
acts, or of the ingenuity of which it is sometimes the 
parent; an ingenuity however deplorable in its conse- 
quences, often in itself vastly amusing. 

A black fellow, attached to the launch, one day 
brought off a quantity of the delectable beverage dis- 
guised in the shape of sausages. When he came 
aboard, the officer of the deck, suspicious that there 
was foul play in the affair, said to him, ** What have 
you there, Williamson, in that bundle!” “ Sausages, 
sir,” he replied, in a tone of indifferent firmness, with 
asortof nonchalant grin, indescribably ludicrous.— 
“ Uncover them,” said Mr. Ile unhesitatingly 
obeyed. ‘ Hold one of them up,” was the next order. 
He held it up. “ ‘Take your knife and pierce it. Trem- 
bling and confused, the poor fellow obeyed, to the no 
small amusement of the by-standers; and the scene 
wound up by his being taken up to the gangway. | 
have often heard him say that he would at any time 
take a dozen for a quart. 

* * * * * * 


Whether the French will continue to retain the 
possession of Algiers for many years, is extremely pro- 
blematical. They never can make it a great commer- 
cial emporium, owing to its want of good harbor ; and 
the people of the conquering and the conquered na- 
tions are so diverse from each other in habits, prejudi- 
ces and religion, that it is impossible they should ever 
coalesce. The only obedience the Algcrines will ever 
render to the French authorities, must be exacted at 
the point of the bayonet. A garrison, amounting to 
quite an army, is now stationed there, in order to over- 
awe the inhabitants and keep them in check. While 
we remained in the Mediterranean, every fresh arrival 
at Algiers brought fresh intelligence of rencontres 
and massacres in the infant colony. Taking all these 
things into consideration, it is at least doubtful wheth- 
er the French government will not come at length to 
regard itas inexpedient longer to retain possession of 
the conquered territory at such an immense expendi- 
ture-of human life. Should they, however, ever aban- 
don it, they will unquestisnably first remove all the va- 
luable ordnance, and raze the fortifications to the earth. 
Algiers, whether retained by the French or not, will 
never be what it has been, the terror and the taxgath- 
erer of Europe. 

* * * * 


From a summit you have an entire view of the pe- 
ninsula on which Carthage was built. This issituated 
at the bottom of a large gulf, now called the Bay of 
Tunis, which is terminated in its two extremeties of 
Capes Bon and Blanco, anciently the promonitories of 
Mercury and Apollo. The direction of the peninsula 
is nearly east and west. It is from fifteen to twenty 
miles long, aud in some parts perhaps half as broad. 
1 will endeavor to give its present appearance, as well 
as | can, from the eminence above mentioned. The 
eastern point is about three miles distant, and at its 
extremity there is a small town built of whitewashed 
huts, and designed, as we were informed, exclusively 
for culprits. No Christian is allowed to enter it. To 
the northward lies an extensive valley, beyond which 
is another ridge of elevated land, sowed with numer- 
ous country seats, to which the various Consular fami- 
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lies resident at Tunis, resort during summer, To the 
west, towards the “abode of happiness,amd the city 
we!l guarded,” (epithets ‘applied by the Bashaw of 
‘Tunis to his capital,) stretches a vast plat, which is 
backed by a range of lofty mountains, some distance 
‘sland, The whole peninsulo is covered With @xtem= 


SIVE OVE amd nasturing grounds, where large 
droves of camels, goats, wore 


feeding, all tended by herdsmen, according to oriental 
custom, asno such thing as a fence or wall ever sepa- 
rates each other’s possessions, or seems ever to have 
been thought of by the inhabitants of the “ unchanging 
East.” There were also, when we visited it, large 
fields of barley and peas, almost ripe for the sickle. — 
Our guides plucked the green ears and ate them, at 
the same time offering them to us, and pronouncing 
them to be buono. 

Two or three miles beyond the cisterns towards 
Tunis, there is a little village, called New Carthage, 
how unlike the old, composed of some fifteen or 
twenty miserable stone huts, without windows or 
floors. Here the natives, dark, ferocious looking be- 
ings, gathered around us in large numbers, offering 
for sale coins and fragments of sculptured marble. 
The men were wretchedly clothed, and many of the 
boys quite naked. We saw but one woman, and all 
of us agreed that nobody but Don Quixotte or a Turk 
could endure her. Every thing betrayed the extreme 
poverty and degradation. Near the village there is a 
Mosaic pavement of an ancient edifice, almost entire, 
but we did not succeed in our attempts to break off 
pieces as specimens. In another part of our ramble, 
we came toa line of huge stones, which extended se- 
veral hundred yards, and which we thought might 
possibly be some remains of the ancient walls. Upon 
the whole, the remains which pass under the name of 
the ruins of Carthage, are insignificant and unimpor- 
tant; consisting almost exclusively of masses of rub- 
bish and a thick sprinkling of small bits of verde anti- 
que and other marbles. Not even the shaft or capital 
of a column, nor any considerable fragment of cornice 
or architecture, is left to mark the site of a single edi- 
fice, which adorn that seat of wealth, luxury and splen- 
dour. There is indeed little remaining upon the ground, 
which recalls very forcible the shade of that mother of 
Commerce and queen of Africa. ~ 

Such are the remains of a city, which in the days of 
its glory, was surrounded by triple walls, numbered a 
population of seven hundred thousan | souls, and was 
no mean rival of the “lone mother of dead empires;” 
a city which once counted among its territories the 
whole African Coast, from the Altars of Phileni to 
the Columns of Hercules, together with Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Spain, and the Balearic Isles; a city, the can- 
vass of whose vessels whitened every sea, and which 
exchanged the productions of its own ingenuity for 
the perfumes, the purple, the scarlet, the fine linen, 
the pearl and the precious stones of the East, and the 
iron, tin, copper, lead, goid and silver of the North 
and West; a city, in short, so extensive that a confla- 
gration of seventeen days, constantly raging, and fed 
by thousands who were eager to see its termination, 
was scarcely sufficient to consume it. It was the first 
time ] ever stood upon the grave of a mighty empire, 
and it has left an impression on my mind, which no- 
thing can ever obliterate. 


QUIET PEOPLE. 


Every body must have more or less acquaintance with a 
provokingly quiet set of people, who constantly look and 
move as if they were saying wheesht !—a velvet-footed 
race, with smooth goodly faces, who cat, drink, walk, 


and sleep—perhaps snore too—-below their breath, and 
would not for the world be guilty of what they call ma- 
ikinga fuss. This set of people are always very anxious 
that things should be managed in a prudent, quiet, unos- 
fentatious way. If they were going to havea ride ina 


peoach—supposing they could bear the rattle of such a 


thing—they wceuld have it drawn up six doors off, 
“ lest folk 
Should say that they were proud,” 


They keep the doors within their house always well oiled, 
and the pulleys of their windows in the best state of re- 
pair, so that none of them may ever be guilty of a single 
creak orrattle. Their clothes are always very trim about 
their persons—or to use a Scotch phrase c/appil ; no su- 
perfluous skiris—no majestic train—not so much as a 
useless lappel, if it can be avoided; because such things 
tend to make a fuss, might even happen to pull down 
something that would make a crash, or clash, or a dash, 
or a splash, or something else in ash. When they rise 
to leave a room, it is perceptible that they are sedulous 
to glide away as smoothly, and modestly, and unobserv- 
edly as possible ; they are evidently much put about, that 
they cannot devolve through the key-hole, so as to save 
the fluster of opening the door. * We must move cir- 
cumspectly. Wemust make nostir. Let us take things 
coolly. Let us do every thing with decency and propriety. 
Allow no room for evil tongues, As well not give people 
occasion to speak. We'll do very well in our quiet way. 
Wheesht!? As these people move along, they keep a 
clear look out on all hands, afraid to come in contact 
with any thing; and they evidently would feel much 
convenienced, if Providence would see fit to furnish them 
with antenne like the spider, or whiskers like the cat, so 
that they might be admonished beforehand of the chance 
of being disturbed by any little object. If they saw a 
nut-shell in the way, they would go about to avoid tread- 
ing upon it. * Bad boys, to throw their nut-shells down 
in the way! If you were to come up behind one of 
them in the street, and, conceiving him to be one of our 
hearty hail-fellow-well-met kind of acquaintance, give 
him a sound slap on the shoulder, and ask him how he 
did, you would see him start like a Laputan philosopher 
under the influence of the flapper, and perhaps next mo- 
ment faint, sink, and die away upon the street, unken- 
nelled, unconfined, and unknown, unless an address card 
happens to be found in his pocket.—Tait’s Magazine. 


From Silliman’s Journal. | 


An Account of several Descents in a Diving Bell, at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


BY' THE REV. TIMOTHY ALLEN. 


About two years previous to 1805, a goudola, con- 
taining nearly twenty tons of bar-iron, was accident- 
ally sunk in the Piscataqua river, at Portsmouth, at 
the distance cf thirty yards from Simes’ wharf, where, 
Ye low water, there is a depth of upwards of sixty-two 
eet. 

Ebenezer Clifford, Esq. of Exeter, and Captain Rich- 
ard Tripe, of Dover, formed a determination to at- 
tempt its recovery, and accordingly prepared a diving- 
bell, five feet nine inches high, whose diameter, at 
the bottom, was five feet, and at the top three, in the 
clear. Withtheaid of this, it was their intention to 
get hold of the gondola, so as to suspend and bring it 
ashore. Seats were fixed for the accomodation of two 
men, and the shank of an old anchor, across the base 
of the diving bell, served asa resting place for their 
feet. A competent number of iron weights each 56lbs. 
being properly secured on the rim of the base, so as 
to make the whole apparatus amount to nearly two 
tons. Clifford and Tripe descended to the bottom of 
the Piscataqua, the former six and the latter ten or 


twelve times. Several others occasionally followed 
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their example, and the confidence of safety was at 
length so great, that some of the men who assisted the 
adventurers, preferred going down in the diving bell 
to working at the windlass by which it was lowered 
and hoisted. ‘T'wo persons usual went down together, 
and they were from sixty to seventy minutes under 
water, twenty of which, at least, were taken up im de- 
scending and returning. 


The adventurers, several times, brought up @ sin- 


gie bar of iron. In sweeping the bottom of the river, 
they also found a small anchor, of which they availed 
themselves. 

Twice, with much difficulty, after a number of un- 
successful attempts, they made fast to the stem and 
stern of the gondola, and were on the point, as they 
had reason to suppose, of accomplishing the object of 
their submersion ; but, twice were they frustrated by 
an unforeseen accident. Having made fast to the 
prize, it was each time, expedient to defer weighing it 
till the succeeding day. Some kind of craft passing 
the place by night, unfortunately, ran against the float, 
upon which was fixed their apparatus for managing 
the diving-bell, and with which the hawsers, made 
fast to the sunken gondola, were connected, and thus 
blasted their hopes. By these disasters the gondola 
was so scattered, as to render it extremely difficult to 
get sufficient hold, a third time, to raise such a vast 
weight, and the enterprise was therefore entirely 
abandoned. 

In descending, a painful sensation was induced on 
the tympanum, attended with a noise, as Mr. Clifford 
informed me, not unlike that of a fly entangled ina spi- 
der’s web, till the adventurers were at the depth of 
about twelve feet, when, experiencing a sudden shock, 
they were completely relieved. This painful sensa- 
tion, the shock, and subsequent relief, were regularly 
repeated, as nearly as could be judged, every twelve 
feet. After a few descents, it was perceived that by 
being raised a foot or two, every eight or ten feet, the 
shock was avoided, and the men were freed from the 
painful sensation, which had resulted from the increas- 
ed density of their atmosphere. 

The adventurers once made their submarine descent 
at the time of high water, when they were seventy- 
tive feet below the surface. Two thirds of the cavity 
of their vessel, as was imagined without making any 
admeasurement at that time, was then filled with wa- 
ter. 

In a clear day, and with an unruffled sea, they had 
light sufficient for readiug a coarse print, at the great- 
est depth. As they moved the pebbles, with their 
gaff, at the bottom of the river, fish in abundance came 
to the place, like a flock of chickens, and as devoid of 
fear, as if it was a region where they never had been 
molested by beings from the extra aquatic world. 
From the description of the adventurers, no scenery in 
nature can be more beautiful, than that exhibited to 
them, in a sunshiny day, at the bottom of the deep 
Piscataqua. 

It does not seem that the health of either of the men 
was in the least impaired, by their submarine excur- 
sions. Their pulsations were quick, and their perspi- 
ration was very profuse, while under water; and, upon 
coming out of it, they felt in a fit condition for a com- 
fortable sleep. 

One of my principal motives for giving this account 


is, to suggest a fact which, perhaps is not unworthy of 


special notice. I offer it respectfully, without comment, 
hoping it will prove a hint to produce some experi- 
ments, which may be of the greatest importance in 
the healing art. 


Mr. Clifford had, for many years, been afflicted with 
rheumatic pains. 


During the several weeks he was 


| engaged in this enterprise he was remarkably free 
from this complaint. ‘The tirst time he descended in 
the diving-bell, he happened to be considerably affected 
jawith the disorder, but on coming out of it he was en- 
tirely relieved from pain, insomuch that he walked, 
directly after, six miles without inconvenience. This 
Was an exertion which he hed not thought himself able 
to make for several years before. 

Could a series of experiments be imstituted on pro- 
per subjects, who will venture to say, that the result 
_ would not be such as to render a submarine descent, 
|in a commodious diving-bell, a frequent and favorite 
adventure. 


THE UPPER LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 


The romantic story of Kate Kearney, “ who dwelt by 
the shore of Killarney,” is too well known to need repiti- 
tion. She is said to have cherished a vissionary passion for 
O’ Donoghue, an enchanted chieftain, who haunts those 
beautiful lakes, and to have died the victim “ of folly, of 
love, and of madness.” 


From Fisher's Drawing-room Sketch-book. 


Why doth the maiden turn away 
From voice so sweet, and words so dear ? 
Why doth the maiden turn away 
When love and flattery woo her ear? 
And rarely that enchanted twain 
Whisper in woman’s ear in vain. 
Why doth the maiden leave the hall ? 
No face is fair as her’s is fair, 
No step has such a fairy fall, 
No azure eyes like her’s are there. 


The maiden seeks her lonely bower, 
Although her father’s guests are met ; 
She knows it is the midnight hour, 
She knows the first pale is set, 
And now the silver moonbeams wake 
The spirits of the haunted lake. 
The waves take rainbow hues, and now 
The shining train are glided by, 
Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow, 
The maiden meets his lingering eye. 


The glittering shapes melt into night : 
Another look, their chief is gone, 

And chill and gray comes morning’s light, 
And clear and cold the lake flows on; 
Close, close the casement, not for sleep, 

Over such visions eyes but weep. 
How many share such destiny, 
How many, lured by fancy’s beam, 
Ask the impossible to be, 
And pine the victims of a dream. 


EPITAPHS, 


The following inscription was copied from a tomb stone 
in an old burying ground, near the Poor House, in New 
London, Connecticut 


“In memory of Captain Richard Lord, Deceased May 
17th, 1662. 
The Captaine of our Cavalrie lyes here, 
To ’ye State counsellor ever deare ; 
And to ’ve poore a friende of sweet contente, 
To Hartford Towne a Silver Ornamente. 
Who can denye to poor he was reliefe, 
And in composing paroxys he was chiefe ; 
To Marchents as a pattern he might stande 
Adventring dangers new by sea and lande.” 


Underjthese green trees rising to the skies, 

The ‘planter of them Isaac Greentree lies ; 

The time will come when these-green trees shall fall, 
And Isaac Greentree rise above them all. 
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MISCELLANY. 


LONDON THEATRICALS. 
Haymarker THearre.—A very lively trifle, called 
Second Thoughts, was produced at this Theatre on 
Saturday, which was entirely successful. The plays 
bills dignify it with the name of a Comedy; but My 


Farren, in announcing it for repetition, gave it, with | 


more propriety, the name of a Farce. It represents 
the folly of an old lady, who is eternally pestering her 
three daughters to get married, and who is heavily 
punished for her folly by their contracting as unfortu- 
nate marriages as can be well imagined. One marries 
a miniature-painter, whose utter want of skill in his 
profession leaves him without a hope of future success; 
another unites herself with her mother’s discharged 
footman; and the third, who has been entirely under 
the guidance of her mother, marries a man who affects 
to be rich and well connected, but who turns out to be 
a swindler that had courted the lady in the belief that 
she possessed a fortune, and who is arrested as soon as 
his mistake has been discovered. ‘hese marriages, 
however, are not the main plot of the farce, the humor 
of which depends on three characters—Mrs, Trapper 
(Mrs. Glover,) Mr. Sudden (Mr. W. Farren,) and Jab- 
ber (Mr. Harley.) The second of these personages, a 
most whimsical old gentleman, with a character deno- 
ted by his name, finds that he cannot manage a young 
lady left under his guardianship, determines to obtain 
the assistance of an old one in the task, and the mo- 
ment that the thought strikes him, offers to marry Mrs. 
Trapper. As the offer is made in the style of those 
captains who, putting their matches on the hatches, 
give an enemy an hour to consider of the proposal to 
surrender at discretion, the lady has little time for co- 
quetting, and she declares her acceptance; the hasty 
lover writes a promise of marriage to show his sinceri- 
ty, fixes the next morning for the wedding and hurries 
to the upholsterer to send new furniture to a new 
house. On his return home he is at first sarcastically 
congratulated by Jabber, a foolish, meddling mischiet- 
maker, and then told that ‘they say” that Mrs. Trap- 
per’s first husband was poisoned by her in America, 
with sangaree. Sudden, nothing doubting the truth 
of the tale, resolves not to marry—goes to the widow 
to inform her of his resolution—-throws her intoa fury 
and himself into a law-suit, in which he is cast, with 
£2,000 damages, for breach of marriage. He is about 
to quit England for India on that very day, in order to 
avoid the payment of these damages, when intelli- 
gence of his intention having been conveyed to Mrs. 
Trapper by Jabber, he is apprehended on a Judge’s 
warrant. At that moment the person who has pur- 
chased his new house and furniture comes in to con- 
clude the bargain, and puts an end to the embarrass- 
ments of all parties, by proving to be the husband of 
the lady who did not die, but ran away from his wife 
to avoid the sound of her conjugal lecturings, which 
had been repeated too often for his taste, but who has 
now returned, rich and repentant, to seek out her and 
her children. The joke of the thing is, that in this, 
and in the marriage of his ward, the precipitate old 
gentleman discovers what no other person could, that 
all the merit of the eclaircissement is owing to his 
“second thoughts,” in not marrying the lady—in re- 
solving not to pay the damages—and, in fact, in hav- 
ing done all that whick every body but himself sees 
to have been the cause of all the mischief. ‘The great 
merits of the piece are, that it appears to be an origi- 
nal, that it 1s full of life and bustle, and that it does 
not depend solely on one performer. There were two 
good jokes in the piece. In the first, it is said that a 
rociety for the suppression of album mendicity would 


be a public benefit; and in the next, when the, fat 
widow tells the lean old gentleman that she will fol- 
low him as his shadow, he answers, with peculiar em- 
phasis on each of the, two first words, “* My shadow ! 
think 6f the discrepancy.” Mr. Farren announced 
the farce for repetition to-night, and was answered by 
a shout of approbation. 


(From the New York Constellation. ) 


COFFINED ALIVE. 


Tart persons, during the raging of a pestilence and 
the hurry of burials, have some times been earthed a- 
live, there is very little doubt. We have not, howev- 
er, heard’ofany wellfattested case of this kind since the 
commencement of the present epidemic in our city ; 
and the story we are about to relate avouches for no 
more than the coffining of a man who, as will appear 
in the sequel, could not be persuaded that he wasa 
proper subject for burial. 

In the course of the disease, it has sometimes occur- 
red, that a man, being found dead-drunk in the street, 
has been mistaken for a cholerajpatient, lifted upon an 
little, and carried off to one the Hospitals. In has been 
customary, in these cases, for the Medical attendants 
on ascertaining the mistake, to order the drunken 
man to be laid in a room, used for that purpose, until 
he shall have slept off the fumes of liquor, and then dis- 
miss him to take care of himself. 

Two or three weeks since, a patient of this descrip- 
tion was one evening brought to the — Hos- 
pital, supposed to be nearly in the last stage of chole- 
ra asphyxia. Certain it is, that he was prodigiously 
blue. The doctor examined him, shook his head, and 
ordered him to the drunkard’s room. 

Besides this apartment for those who were merely 
dead drunk, there was another, wherein it was custom- 
ary to lay such as had actually died during the night; 
from whence they were to be carried away and bu- 
ried the next moning. It so happened that the above 
mentioned patient was by mistake, conveyed to the 
dead room, instead of the drunkard’s. 

There he lay, unconscious of his situation, either 
personal or local, until the morning ; when the burial 
cart came, and two Hibernians proceeded to the dead 
room to take away the corps’s. They found no other 
but the drunken man, who being still fast locked in the 
arms of sleep, they forthwith proceeded to coffin, and 
tonailup. They laid bim in his narrow house and 
and began to drive the nails, when the noise awoke 
him. He started up, thrust off the lid, and asked them 
what the d 1 they were about? 

‘We're a goin to bury ye, sure,’ said one of the Hi- 
bernians, endeavoring to make the man lie down again, 
and be dacently nailed up. 

‘Going to bury me!’ exclaimed the astonished 
drunkard. 

‘Ay, sure,’ returned the Irishman, coolly; it’s we 
that buries all that die of the cholera.’ 

‘ But I’m not dead!’ said the patient. 

‘Not dead! exclaimed the Irishman—‘aint that a 
pretty extravagant assartion now for a corpse to make? 
Not dead! And sure you can’t be in your right mind 
to say so. Come, lie down, if ye please, and we’ll 
nail ye up, and bury ye dacently t 

* Dacently Y 

‘ Ay, sure, as dacently as the times will rdmit of. It 
isn’t every man now, thatcan git a coffin like yourself 
to be buried up in.’ 

‘But I tell you, I’m not dead !’ persisted the drunk- 
en a at the same time struggling to get out of the 
coffin. 


*‘ Not dead agin,’ exclaimed the Hibernian, endeav- 
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oring to keep him in—* that assartion wont do here.— 
We fetched ye out of the dead room, where they put 
all the corpses, and if so be you aint dead, there’s no 
confidence at all to be placed in doctor's stuff’ —- 

‘Have | been under the hands of the doctor then?’, 

“Is’nt that a pretty question now for a dead mam 
to ax?” 

“ D— it! I tell you I’m not dead.” 

“Who knows better nor the doctor?’ Come, Jem- 
my, (addressing his brother Irishman) you hould him 
down, while I nail him up. We can’t bother here all 
day, no how.” 

As the coffined mar saw there was no such thing 
as reasoning these honest officials out of their duty, 
and that he must resort to main force to save himself, 
he made one desperate effort, shook off the dead-cart- 
men, sprang from the coffin and took to his heels. 


Extracts from the new Novel entitled * ARLINGTON.” 


America! ever alike the object of injudicious praise and 
unfair censure, clamorously lauded by the ignorant Ra- 
dical who attributes to nothing but thy republican insti- 
tutions a prosperity more strictly due to unnumbered 
acres of inexhaustible fertility, unfairly censured by the 
bigotted high tory for the absence of refinements to be 
expected only in a state of society at which thou art too 
young to have arrived; why is not England more proud 
of thee—and thee of England? Lvuok round the world— 
and where is the parent and where is the child that re- 
flects more honour each upon the other, and has more 
cause to triumph in each other’s strength. We are of 
one race, a race which, alike in either hemisphere, shows 
by its mighty stride in the march of civilization, by its 
undeviating prosecution of that which is useful, that it 
deserves to be characterized as especially representing 
the mature grown manhood of the human kind. Ame- 
rica is most proud of its liberty and its industry—and 
were they not wafted from these shores with the adven- 
turous emigrants who established themselves on that 
mighty continent? and can they think they had still been 
the great people, if their language were that of the Ita- 


lian or the Spaniard? The resolution, the independence, 


the unconquerable perseverance by which that extensive 
territory has been maintained and subdued to the uses of 
its possessors—these are English virtues. They have 
flourished nobly on arother soil, and there may they 
never cease to flourish, :ven if they be productive of a 
greatness which some in the parent land may envy. May 
the bonds of closer amity unite two nations which ought 
to know and to esteem each other much better than they 
have hitherto done. Bvt let not the memory of former 
wrongs rankle in the bosom of the younger state; and 
let it not be rendered presumptuous by the dazzling con- 
templation of its natural advantages, and the hitherto 
unimpaired vigour of its youth. Let not the different 
institutions of the two countries be ever captiously com- 
pared, if in the opinion of their rival supporters they 
could each convey nothing but discredit on ,he other. 
Each form of government may be best suited to its re- 
spective country. Ours has been the growth of ages, and 
is interwoven with our habits and our feelings. Ame- 
rica, perhaps, could not have been any thing but a re- 
public. She is too young to possess an aristocracy; and 
wo to the state that would erect a monarchy on the base 
of a democracy, with no firm intermediate structure to 
give to the political pyramid its due proportion, consis- 
tency and strength. ¥ 
Skimming is a process very suitable to many modern 
books; and indeed, without it, it would be impossib!e to 
get through many which are really worth notice. The 
mental activity, the present rapid and general diffusion 
of knowledge are really admirable and extraordinary, but 
I sometimes fear that what we gain in velocity we lose 
in weight, Even clever works by clever men, have too 
much the appearance of being written hastily, and to 


satisfy the demand of the moment; and though there are 
exceptions, yet this is the case to a safficient extent to 
impress a temporary, an unsubstantial, character upon 
the literature of the present day. Never was so much 
talént expended upon that species of literature which is 
caleulated to gratify the appetite of the moment. We 
Have good pamphleteers, and very able writers of admi- 
rable articles in reviews and magazines; but you search 
in vain for a comparative abundance of talent employed 
upon works of authority and research. Few valuable 
results of the labour of years come forth now at a time 
when the press is more than ever productive of general 
information; few writers who play for fame now stake 
their all in one great sum. It is thought better to be 
often before the public, and to exhibit a goodly-shell full, 
like a modern architect’s handsome row of thin-walled 
houses, pretty, commodious and well-furnished, quickly 
erected, but on very short leases, and which deceive us 
from afar with the air of a substantial palace. When 
writers are superficial, readers will naturally be the same; 
and it may be feared that the public, with its vast super- 
ficies of information, has in general very little depth. 


THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine ? 

How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine ? 


Time, like the winged wind 
When ’t bends the flowers, 

Hath left no mark behind, 
To count the hours! 


Some weight of thought, though loth 
On thee he leaves; 

Some lines of care round both, - 
Perhaps he weaves, 


Some fears,—a soft regret 

For joys scarce known ; « 
Sweet looks we half forget ; 

All else is flown ! 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing, 

Look where your children start 
Like sudden spring. 


With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much | owe, 
To thee and thine! 


PETITION TO TIME. 


Touch us gently, Time ! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Trough a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are We, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost.—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead !) 


Touch us gently, Time! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings : 
Our ambition, our content 

Lies in simple things, 
Humble voyag-rs are We, 
O’er Life’s dim-unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calin clime : 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 


Moonlight is very dangerous to virgins and raccoons. 
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SLIGHT OF HAND. 


One of the numbers of the Family Library Jately 
published in London, which bears the attractive title 
of Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter 
Scott, by Sir David Brewster, K. H., LL.D. @e. 
must prove, we should think, judging from thé ex- 
tracts that we find in a late number of the London 
Atheneum, very amusing. The enterprise of the 
Harpers will, no doubt, soon furnish the public of this 
country with a reprint.of the production; and in the 
meanwhile we copy two of the three extracts from 
the literary magazine named above. 


THE ART OF BREATHING FIRE. 


“One of the most ancient featsef magic was the 
art of breathing flame—an art which even now excites 
the astonishment of the vulgar. During the insurrec- 
tion of the slaves in Sicily, in the second century be- 
fore Christ, a Syrian named Eunus, acquired by his 
knowledge the rank of their leader. In order to esta- 
blish his influence over their minds, he pretended to 
possess miraculous power. When he wished to inspire 
his followers with courage, he breathed flames or 
sparks among them from his mouth at the same time 
that he was rousing him with his eloquence. St. Je- 
rome informs us, that the Rabbi Barchochebas, who 
headed the Jews in their last revolt against the Ha- 
drian, made them believe that he was the Messiah, by 
vomiting flames from his mouth; and at a later period, 
the Emperor Constantinus was thrown into a state of 
alarm when Valentinian informed him, that he had 
seen one of the body guards breathing out fire and 
flames. We are not acquainted with the exact me- 
thods by which those effects were produced ; but Flo- 
rus informs us, that Eunus filled a perforated nut-shell 
with sulphur and fire, and having concealed it in his 
mouth, he breathed grently through it while he was 
speaking. ‘This art is performed more simply by the 
modern juggler. Having rolled together some flax or 
hemp, so as to form a ball the size of a walnut, he sets 
it on fire and allows it to burn till it is nearly consum- 
ed; he then rolls around it while burning some addi- 
tional flax, and by these means the fire may be retain- 
ed in it for a considerable time. At the commence- 
ment of his exhibition he introduces the ball into his 
mouth, and while he breathes through it the fire is re- 
vived, and a number of burning sparks are projected 
from his mouth. These sparks are too feeble to do any 
harm, provided he inhales the air through his nos- 
trils.” 


M. VAUCANSOY’S DUCK, 


“Tt exactly resembled the living animal in size and 
appearance. It executed accurately all its movements 
and gestures, it ate and drank with avidity, performed 
all the quick motions of the head and throat which are 
peculiar to the living animal, and like it, it muddled 
the water it drank with its bill. It produced also the 
sound of quacking in the most natural manner. In the 
anatomical structure of the duck, the artist exhibited 
the highest skill. Every bone in the real duck had its 
representative in the automaton, and its wings were 
anatomically exact. Every cavity, apophysis, and 
curvature was imitated, and each bone executed its 
proper movements. When corn was thrown down 
before it, the duck stretched out its neck to pick it up, 
it swallowed it, digested it, and discharged it, in a di- 
gested condition. ‘The process of digestion was effect- 
ed by chemical solution, and the food digested in the 
stomach was conveyed away by tubes to the place of 
its discharge. 

“The automata of Vaucanson were imitated by one 
Du Moulin, a silversmith, who travelled with them 


through Germany in 1752, and who died at Moscow 
in 1765. Beckmann informs us that he saw several of 
them after the machinery had been deranged; but that 
the artificial duck, which he regarded as the most in- 
age was stiil able to eat, drink, and move. Its 

bs, which were made of wire, were covered with 
duck’s feathers, and the motion was communicated 
through the feet of the duck by means of cylinder and 
fine chains like that of a watch.” 

After this, all mechanical inventions must seem 
poor and unprofitable~yet the perfection to which 
they may be ultimately carried may be judged of by 
the following attempt to construct 

A TALKING AUTOMATON: 


“fn the year 1779, the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences at St. Petersburgh proposed as the subject of 
one of vowel sounds, A, E, J and U, and the construc- 
tion of an instrument for artficially imitating them. 
This prize was gained by M. Kratzenstein. * * * 

“About the same time that Kratzenstein was en- 
gaged in these researches. M. Kempelen of Vienna, 
a celebrated mechanician, was occupied with the same 
subject. * * * * After two years labor he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from different jaws the sounds of 
the consonants P, M, L, and by means of these vowels 
and consonants, he composed syllables and words, such 
as mama, papa, aula, lama, mulo. The sounds of two 
adjacent letters, however, run into each other, and an 
aspiration followed some of the consonants, so that in- 
stead of papa the word sounded phoa-ph-a; these dif- 
ficulties he contrived with much labor to surmount, 
and he found it necessary to imitate the human organs 
of speech by having only one mouth and one glottis. 
The mouth consisted of a funnel or bell-shaped piece 
of elastic gum, which approximated, by its physical 
properties, to the softness and flexibility of the human 
organs. ‘To the mouth-piece was added a nose made 
of two tin tubes, which communicated with the mouth. 
When both these tubes were open, and the mouth- 
piece closed, a perfect M was produeed, and when one 
was closed and the other open, an N was sounded. M. 
Kempelen could have succeeded in obtaining the four 
letters D, G, K, T, but by using a P instead of them, 
and modifying the sound in a particular manner, he 
contrived to deceive the ear by a tolerable resemblance 
of these letters. 

“There seems to be no doubt that he at last was 
able to produce entire words and sentences, such as, : 
opera, astronomy, Constantinopole, vous etes mon 
ami, je vous aime de tout mon ceur, venez avec moi a 
Paris, Leopoldus secundus, Romanorum imperator 
semper Augustus, fe. 

“The labors of Kratzenstein and Kempelen have 
been recently pursued with great success by our in- 
genious countryman Mr. Willis of Cambridge. 

“Some important discoveries have been recently 
made by M. Savart respecting the mechanism of the 
human voice, and we have no doubt that, before an- 
other century is completed, a talking and a singing 
machine will be numbered among the conquests of 
Science.” 


WALKING ON BURNING COALS, OR RED-HOT IRON. 


“ The priestesses of Diana at Castabala, in Cappa- 
docia, were accumstomed, according to Strabo, to walk 
over burning coals; and at the annual festival, which 
was held in the ternple of Apollo on Mount Soracte in 
Etruria, the Hirpi marched over burning coals, and on 
this account they were exempted from military ser- 
vice, and received other privileges from the Roman 
senate. 
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“Of the same character was the art of holding red 
hot iron in the hands or between the teeth, and of 
plunging the bands intu boiling water or melted lead. 
About the close of the 17th century, and Englishman 
of the name of Richardson, rendered himself famous 
by chewing burning coal, pouring melted lead upon 
his tongue, and swallowing melted glass. That these 
effects are produced a by deception, and partly by 
a previous preparation of the parts subjected to the 
heat, can scarcely admit of a doubt. The fusible me- 
tal, composed of mercury, tin, and bismuth, which 
melts at a low temperature, might easily have been 
substituted in place of lead; and fluids of easy ebulli- 
tion may have been used in place of boiling water. A 
solution of spermaceti or sulphuric ether, tinged with 
alkanet root, which becomes solid at 56 degrees of Fa- 
renheit, and melts and boils with the heat of the hand, 
is supposed to be the substance which is used at Na- 
ples when the dried blood of St. Januarius melts spon- 
taneously, and boils over the vessel which contains 
it.” 


NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


* Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk." 


A gentleman one day in company observed that a printer 
ought to be the most virtuous character in society. When 
asked for his reason, he replied, that a printer avoids er- 
ror; scrupulously pays strict attention to his justification; 
is never without a true rule; sticks to his case, be it ever 
so bad; and won’t impose without a form; he adheres 
strictly to all true points; corrects all his errors, carefully 
revises his work, and mends daily till the whole is perfect. 


The early development of the passions which the present 
system of education calls forth, cannot be elucidated by 
any thing so forcibly asthe following anecdotes:—A 
Lilliputian in long clothes, throwing herself languishing- 
ly upon a sofa, on her return from church, cried out to 
her mother, “I really must decline going to church in 
future, at least we must have our places changed.’’— 
“ Why so, my dear?” asked her astonished parent. “ Be- 
cause there is a person in an adjoining pew who stares 
at me lik2 a pest, and I do assure you, mama, that | 
never gave him the slightest encouragement.” This in- 
cipient coquette had attained to the respectable age of 
seven years. The eldest daughter of a gentleman in Rus. 
sell square, aged six, received a card which ran thus:— 
“ Miss B at home at 7, punch at 8, quadrilles.” It 
was for the same evening—rather short notice, to he 
sure, for a fashionable assemblage. It elicited the fol- 
lowing reply, the father being somewhat of our way of 
thinking in these matters:—“ Miss R— presents ber com- 
pliments to Miss B—— and regrets to say that she is to 
be well whipped at 7, and in bed by 8.” 


Stow Deatu.—Snakes eat lizards, and generally gorge 
the head of the lizard and its fore legs first, in which case 
you see the tail and hinder legs projecting out of the 
snake’s mouth; but it sometimes happens, that the snake 
seizes the lizard by the tail, when its head, with its bright 
eyes, will be seen peeping out of the destroyer’s mouth, 
quite alive, and struggling hard, but in vain, to get away. 
It is well known how slowly the serpent tribe swallow 
their food; and, as the lizard is very tenacious of life, its 
lower extremities are pretty well digested before the up- 
per parts are dead or nearly swallowed. 


By virtue of “ Auld Lang Syne,” one of Burns’s most 
popular songs, we suppose about one million nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety 
(and some vulgar fractions ef) hogsheads of malt and 
ardent spirits have been drunk! While poetry is immor- 


tal, how much does it doom to mortality! A German 

said to the author of the Marseilles Hymn, “ Monsieur, 

that song has caused the death of one hundred thousand 

of my countrymen—but | forgive you.” People may 

“pish” and “ pshaw” as much as they please about po- 

etry; it outlives all living and dying speeches; and wear- 

ing a cork jacket and asbestos wig, fears neither flood 

nor fire, but is destined to survive both. 

Tue InpomiraBiLity or THe Fiy.—Imagine the endea- 

vor fo tame a fly. It is obvious that there is no getting 

at him; he does not comprehend you ; he knows nothing 

about you ; it is doubtful, in spite of his large eyes, whe- 

ther he even sees you, or at least to any purpose of recog- 

nition. How capriciously and provokingly he glides hith- 

erand thither! What angles and diagrams he describes 

in locomotion, seemingly without any purpose. He will 

peg away at your sugar, but catch him who can, when he 

isdone. Thumping (if you could get some fairy stick 

that would do it with impunity) would have no effect on 

a creature who will bump his head half the morning at a 

pane of glass, and never learn that there is no getting 

through it. Solitary imprisonment would be lost on the 

imcomprehensible little wretch, who can stand still with 

as much pertinacity as he can bustle about, and will stick 

a whole day in one posture. The best thing to be said of 
him is, that he is.as fond of cleaning himself as a cat, do- 
ing it much in the same manner; and that he often rubs 
his hands together with an appearance of great energy 
and satisfaction. 

The celebrated Richardson relates the following anec- 

dote of his “ boyish days:”—* As a bashful and not for- 
ward boy, I was an early favorite with all the young wo- 
men of taste and reading in the neighborhood. Halfa 
dozen of them, when met to work with their needles, 
used, when they got a book they liked, and thought I 
should, to borrow me to read to them; their mothers 
sometimes with them; and both mothers and daughters 
used to be pleased with the observations they put me 
upon making. I wasnot more than thirteen, when three 
of these young women, unknown to each other, having 
a high opinion of my taciturnity, revealed to me their 
love secrets, in order to induce me to give them copies 
to write after, or correct, for answers to their lovers’ let- 
ters; nor did any of them ever know that I was the se- 
cretary for the others, I have been directed to chide, and 
even repulse, when an offence was either taken or given, 
at the very time when the heart of the chider or repulser 
was open before me, overflowing with esteem and affec- 
tion; and the fair repulser, dreading to be taken at her 
word, directing this word, or that expression, to be soft- 
ened or changed. One, highly gratified with her lover’s 
fervor and vows of everiasting love, has said, when I 
have asked her direction,—-I cannot tell you what to 
write; but (her heart on her lips) you cannot write too 
kindly. All her fear was only that she should incur slight 
for her kindness.” 

Lord Yarmouth, now Marquess of Hertford, was pas- 
sionately fond of play. Once playing with an illustrious 
personage, he lost with such continued regularity that 
there seemed to be something unfair; at length by dint 
of observation, he discovered the secret of his losses.— 
The Court was then either at Windsor or at Brighton, 
and the Prince Regent had brought into fashion, blue 
coats with polished steel] buttons as big as crown pieces, 
By this means, whoever played with the Prince had seven 
or eight small mirrors on his coat, which reflected every 
card in hishand. All this no doubt was the effect of 
chance, but it was a chance which made Lord Yarmouth 
lose thousands of pounds. As soon as Lord Yarmouth, 
with a rapid glance, detected the chance snare, he unbut- 
toned his coat, and said, in answer to the Prince’s inquir- 
ing look-—* Sir, it is too hot for me here.” 
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NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk." 


How to ne savep.—When the Bishop of Exeter, Who 
preached a sermon at St. James’ Church last, he gave out 
his text, * What shall I do to be saved 2” a wag in the 
side gallery called out, to the evident discomfiture of the 
Right Rev. Prelate, but to the no small amusement of a 
great part of the congregation, “ Vote for the Reform 
Bill.” The Beadle immediately bustled towards the 
place where the sound proceeded, but no further notice 
was taken of the occurrence. 


Of Mr. Southey, the Shepherd holds the following com- 
plimentary language :—* Southey eertainly is as elegant 
a writer as any in the kingdom. But those who love 
Southey as well as admire him, must see him, as I did in 
the bosom, not only of one lovely family, but of three, 
all attached to him as a father, and all elegantly main- 
tained and educated, it is generally said, by his indefati- 
gable pen. The whole of Southey’s conversation, both 
at home and afield, left an impression of veneration on 
my mind, which no future contingency shall ever either 
extinguish or injure, Both his figure and countenance 
are imposing, and deep thought is strongly marked in his 
dark eye: but there is a defect in his eyelids, for these he 
has no power of raising ; so that, when he looks up, he 
turns his face, being unable to raise his eyes. 

How To BE REVENGED ON A Hackney Coacuman,—* It 
is of little use to cal! him a ‘rascal, a scoundrel, a thief, 
an impostor, a blackguard, a villain, a ragamuffin, a— 
what you please;’ all that he is used to—it is his mother- 
tongue, and probably his mother’s. But look him steadily 
and quietly in the face, and say—‘ Upon my word, I 
think you are the ugliest fellow | ever saw in my life,’ and 
he will instantly roll forth the brazen thunders of the 
charioteer Salmoneus as follows:—* Hugly! what the 
h—lI! are you? Youa gentleman! Why So 
much easier it is to provoke—and therefore to vindicate 
—(for passion punishes him who feels it more than those 
whom the passionate would excruciate)—by a few quiet 
words the aggressor, than by retorting violently. The 
‘coals of fire’ of the Scripture are benefits ; but they are 
not the less coals of fire.’ ” 


TO 

Oh, Heaven! what years of sorrow dwell 
In that short mournful word, FAREWELL! 
Of human life the dask alloy, 
It lurks in every cup of joy ; 
And when the sparkling froth is quaffed, 
Dashes, with tears, the latter draught. 
It follows close in friendship’s train— 
For love prepares its tender pain— 
Breaks the dear bond of kindred ties, 
Of social joys and sympathies ; 
Clouds with anticipating blight 
The passing moments of delight, 
And strikes upon the heart at last, 

- The hallow smiles of pleasures past ! 


Tue Lapies.—Doctor Hales was very partial to the so- 
ciety of Ladies, with whom he was generally a great fa- 
vorite, and kept up a continual correspondence with 
several. He expressed great value for the general 
character of the sex. It was his opinion that women 
much excel men in constancy, and that they are less in- 
fluenced by personal appearance in their attachments ; 
and he thought they were, in several respects, superior 
to men, if they had the same advantages of education. 
He disliked sentimental young ladies, and said he had 
made the remark, that they had generally less refinement 
than those who made no formal pretensions to it.—Bri- 
lish Magaztne. 


Pemmekin.—Does the reader know what Pemmekin 
is? Should he not be so far informed, we will tell 


| him that Pemmekin is a name given to the previous] 


inominate mass formed for the nourishment of the sail- 
ors who went under Captain Parry to the North Pole 
—a concentration of the nutritious qualities of meat, so 
powerful, that fifty pounds of beef make but a square 
inch of it--as much of it scraped, as will lie on a shil- 
ling, will feed a fellow six feet high and four feet 
broad for two-and-twenty hours; its great merit is of 
course its portability, and its utility must be evident to 
the most inveterately prejudiced landsman, when he 
comes to consider that Jack can carry a quarter of a 
bullock in his tobacco box, and stow away halfa dozen 
good sized hams and a fillet of veal in the fob of his 
trowsers. 


May is considered by the superstitious as an unlucky 
month to marry, oras the Scotch say, ‘uncsnnie. A 
lady, who was courted in April, being solicited by her 
lover to name the day in the following months for the 
wedding, replied that May was an unfortunate month; 
and, being asked to name it in June, asked if April 
would not suit just as well! 


TO DANDIES. 
Ye mincing, squinting, smockfaced pretty things, 
With corsets laced as tight as fiddle strings; 
Choked as a toad, and supple as a cat, 
About the waist D sharp, the pate B flat, 
Ye cringing, super-serviceable slaves, 
Ye self-complacent, brainless, heartless knaves; 
Ye lizard-looking apes, with cat-fish gills, 
Proud scoundrels, go and pay your tazlor’s bills. 


LOVE’S FIRST DREAM. 
BY T. ROSCOE. 


Dream of my childhood’s heaven, 
That once life’s fair dawn blest, 

Far, far from this sad memory driven,— 
Breathe o’er my morning rest ! 


When the worn heart hath sighed 
Its thousand griefs to sleep, 

Open your founts of thought long dried,— 
There my rapt spirit steep ; 


Whisper sweet hopes to come,— 
Of love so pure and bright, 

And eall her from her early tomb, 
My young bride—robed in light ! 


As when—with God in heaven, 
And beauty on the earth, 
We sat ’mid the roseate even, 
Or watched the young morn’s birth, 


_ No sorrow, no cold doubt 
Held our young hearts in thrall! 
Bid her pledge me her truth, without 
One thought of her long wept fall, 


Oh! give me her visioned kiss, 
Let me look in those same sweet eyes; 
Fold me once more in her arms of bliss, 
And bear me to ber own dear skies. 


Mrs. Trollope has not yet done with us. The old 
lady cannot soon forget the ill success her scheme of 
a bazaar met with; and she is determined to have am- 
ple satisfaction for her disappointment. The Literary 
Gazette announces the appearance of “The Refugee 
in America, a Novel, by Mrs. Trollope,” in which we 
Yankees are handled without gloves. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN LIFE. 


The New Hampshire Spectator relates the following 
curious anecdote of a horse:—“ A somewhat laugha- 
ble accident occurred at the stable of Nettleton’s Ho- 
tel, in this village, on Friday last. The stable is so 
constructed that on the back side, the chamber can be 
entered from the yard. A horse, having probably in 
his head an idea that if he could get at the place where 
all the hay came from, he should lave glerious pick- 
ing, wended his ‘winding way’ into the said stable 
chamber, and there, fancying that a roll on the hay 
would be capital fun, he proceeded to indulge himself 
with one, but unfortunately he chose a Spot so near 
the ‘ foddering place,’ that upon the first effort he suc- 
ceeded in placing himself, topsy turvey, in the hay- 
rack, where he lay, flat on his back, until the front of 
the crib was taken away, when he succeeded in per- 
forming a further revolution on to, the lower floor of 
the stable, where he came safe and sound upon his 
feet.” From this incident we might draw some cu- 
rious moral lessons. How many of our fellow mortals 
have performed just such tricks, to which they have 
been led by their imperfect use of the reasoning faculty! 
Newspapers record a thousand instances where indi- 
viduals have taken the back road to the chamber of 
ambition; they have it “in their head that they can 
get at the place where the hay comes from, and think 
they will have glorious picking’”—they therefore im- 
mediately wend their “winding way” into the said 
imaginary chamber, and there, fancying that they have 
attained the fruition of their hopes, cut such antics as 
inevitably bring them to the rack, or as was the case 
of the poor horse, they are tumbled headlong into a 
prison from which their friends find it very difficult, 
if not impossible to eatricate them, and unlike the 
brute animal, they are not able to come out “‘safe and 
sound upon their feet.” 

One man fancies that in the simple possession of 
money lies all the happiness of life. No matter how 
obtained, money must be happiness. He sturmbles up 
some back stairs of a bayk, or pokes his hand into 
another’s pocket, and quickly finds that the illegal pos- 
session of a great sum confers less happitiess than the 
regular earnings of honest industry, even if he is un- 
detected. But, like the horse when he has got to the 
summit of his poor ambition, he thinks a rvdl will be 
fine fun, and cutting a caper beyond his ability, tum- 
bles below the state from which he had vainly 
hoped to emerge. A case in point occurs to us while 
we write. We were sometime since at the Mayor’s 
Office, when a man was brought up under the follow- 
ing circumstances. He had driven a stage in one of 
the southern states, and one night while his only pas- 
senger was fast asleep, he stole his trunk, took it inte, 


the woods, and rifled its contents of about $2000, and” 


made off. The gentleman pursued his way to this 
city, and intending to remain here a few weeks, rela- 


ted the circumstance to some of his friends, and the 
officers of the police. 

It was whispered to some of the principal dealers in 
Dank notes, and among others to the Messra. Thibault 
& Brothers, the jewellers. In a few days our rich 
stage driver, like the silly horse, thinking it would be 
fine fun to take ‘a roll,” walked into the said jewel- 
lers, and began inspecting the wonders of the place, 
not dreaming that he was on the very verge of the 
“foddering place,” and in fact within hearing of Mayor 
Watson’s voice. The usual civilities were shown him, 
while a messenger was despatched over the way for 
high constable McLean. Our hero bought a gold 
watch for two hundred dollars, seals, chain and key to 
match, with sundry elegances for the ladies of his ac- 
quaintance. He was enjoying in imagination “the 
roll” he was about to take, when a tap on the right 
shoulder, and a whisk into the presence of the Mayor, 
surprised him as much as the tumble into the hay-rack 
did the animal to whom we have likened his actions. 
He told various absurd stories, but on being confronted 
with his passenger was silly and confused. He was 
convicted, and is still in durance for his theft, the gen- 
tleman having recovered within a trifle the amount ot 
his loss. Being supposed to be possessed of more sense 
than the horse, though his actions would lead us to 
doubt it, the man guilty of such an act can hardly 
expect to be very soon landed safe and sound upon his 
feet. 

Another instance which is familiar to some of our 
fellow citizens, occurred about the same time, A 
clerk in the United States Bank became infatuated 
with purchasing lottery tickets, and to gratify the silly 
passion of playing against the fates, he “ wended his 
winding way,” into the deposit draw, and rolled up a 
few thousand dollars. He is still in jail, if he be not 
dead, and his family are the sufferers; his “capital 
fun” has ruined him, and brought an innocent wife 
and children into unmerited poverty. ‘The memory 
of our readers will supply an hundred instances where 
this kind of folly of getting to the place where all 
the hay comes from, has tempted the silly to cut off 
the very supply which had previously supported them, 
and allured them to a summerset which has proved 
fatal to body and soul. 

Let the fate of the horse, the stage driver, and the 
bank clerk, be a warning to all who aspire to more 
than they can properly enjoy, not to take surrepti- 
tiously that which belongs not to them. Honest in- 
dustry is the only sure road to the happy enjoyment 
of wealth—fortunes acquired in a moment—for like 
the poor beast in our story, man is not made to partake 
without positive alloy, of forbidden pleasures; his 
wants are few and easily supplied—-nay, if he will 
work for them he will find them supplied to his hand 
—what utter folly is it then to ruin his present and 
future prospects, by a.silly ambition to take a roll on 
a loft where happiness can never be found. 


Harrerr’s Latest Pusiication.—We find on our ta- 
ble a most beautiful volume from the unceasing press 


of the Harpers of New York, being the first of a uni- 
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form edition of Miss Edgeworth’s works in nine vol- 
umes. The present contains Castle Rackrent, and the 
Essay on Irish Bulls, two of her most delightful pro- 
ductions, which a man or woman efther may read a@ 
dozen times in the course of a life time, and be still 
amused, gratified and pleased with their humor, pa- 
thos, and truth to nature. Miss Edgeworth is decided- 
ly the most permanently popular female writer in the 
English language—her productions will live as long 
as Walter Scott’s, and there is no writer, perhaps, 
with whom it will do to compare her better. The vo- 
lume before us is a large duodecimo, embellished with 
two fine engravings. Better light reading for the 
heads of families to provide for their offspring could 
not be offered to the public—when we have said this, 
we should hope every one who values the mental cul- 
ture of the young, will be induced to encourage the 
valuable undertaking of the republication in a cheap 
form of this authoress’s amusing compositions. 


An extensive building is nearly completed in the 
rear of the United States Hotel, which will make that. 
large and convenient establishment one of the most 
complete in the city. This new addition h%8a very 
superb dining room on the first floor, and above are 
three stories of parlors and lodging rooms, so situated 
as to present the most convenient arrangement for 
families. The United States Hotel from its situation 
in Chesnut street is likely, while wel] kept, to be the 


centre of attraction for travellers. What a contrast 
does this great caravansera present to the taverns of 


. Philadelphia fifty years ago; they were then inferior 
_ “to very many now in the interior of Pennsylvania, in 
some of which one may obtain almost every conve- 
nience and luxury that can be had on the Atlantic 
coast. We have eaten fine sea fish and oysters one 
hundred and fifty miles inland—drank punch from 
fruit imported from the Indies, at Pittsburg, and sat 
down to a dessert in Cincinnati, the ingredients of 
which were the delicacies of every clime, oranges 
and the perishable fruits of the tropics wang a con 
spict.ous figure. 

To what are we indebted for these vast hotels— 
these incessant marches of improvements in every 
thing which renders man superior to the brute crea- 
tiont The answer must be, to the spirit of internal 
improvement, and to our free institutions, which en- 
courage enterprise and reward intelligence. Great 
and highly to be appreciated as are the improvements 
already made, they are but the foretaste of what is to 
be fifty years hence. We are beginning to reap the 
first fruits of enterprise only—who shall say what 
will be the result when the combined improvements 
now in progress are completed? One means of trans- 
porting men and merchandise is put in operation to- 
day which induces a serics of improvements we had 
not thought of. Gradually thé fesults it brought about 
are realised, and we settle dota'to their enjoyment: as’ 
if we had always possessed them. Bvt it was net 
Who does not remember the western merchant visit- 
ing Philadelphia from beyond the mountains? He al- 
ways felt obliged to come on horseback at least as far 


as Bedford or Chambersburg, as stage riding over the 
Allegheny was attended with risk and exposure, and 
very frequently he rode down Market street on his 
saddle bags and buffalo robe, with specie to buy goods 


with. Now you ride over the mountains in elegant 


postcoaches, in which even delicate ladies feel safe 
and comfortable. And it is these roads which have fa- 
cilitated intercourse so much, that we are now endea- 
voring to supersede with others on which the very ac- 
me of luxury may be enjoyed by the traveller—on 
which he may traVel and yet lie in bed; may go to the 
Ohio without a single jolt; read his newspaper as 
comfortably as in his parlor, and yet peregrinate at a 
rate he formerly thought could be only accomplished 
in a balloon! 

But yesterday the railroad to Baltimore was com- 
pleted, and pleasure and convenience of the trip. 
was immediately doubled. To-day, one halfof the rail , 
road to New York is opened, and we go to the latter = | 
city with only fourteen miles of jolting, or we visit. — 
our friends at Westchester, via the rail road, without 


inconvenience or toil. a 


One might now pause and inquire, What next? we 
leave our readers to answer the question. Let them 
recal to memory if they can, all the improvements 
now projected—or even those under contract—let 
them reflect on what has been effected, and multiply- 
ing the result by the proposed improvements, calculate 
upon what wit/ be. They will no longer be surprised 
that enormous hotels are required to accommodate the 
locomotive propensities of their countrymen, but will 
rather wonder where the travellers who are to be set 
in motion by our increased facilities, will hereafter 
find places to lay their heads. 

It is truly gratifying to believe that the intelligence 
of the people keeps pace with these improvements—- 
that mind as well as matter is progressing. Knowledge 
is more generally disseminated—schools are springing 
up in the wilderness, and though we could wish there 
were more, we are convinced they are doing much. 
It follows of course that where such immense strides 
are making for the amelioration of the condition. of 
man, there must be intelligence to set it in motion. 
That there is intelligence to appreciate the effect, no- 
one can doubt who witnesses the general feeling of 
satisfaction with Which every succeeding improve- 


ment is viewed. 


The Italian Opera Company commence their perform- 
ances in New York this evening with Cenerentold. 
By the announcement it appears that the New York 
Season will include October, November, and Decem- 
ber, during which period they are to play and repeat 
only fiveOperas. They may be expected here in Ja- 
nuary. 
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